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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INJURED FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Eprror—Since the publication of Mr Low- 
ell’s remarks upon the destruction of fruit trees, I 
have been prevented by indisposition, from ascer- 
taining the extent of the calamity in this quarter. 
As far, however, as my own trees and a few oth- 
ers in the neighborhood may be taken as speci- 
mens, I am induced to believe that much less 
injury has been sustained in this, than in other 
places reported to you. 

¢The fact noted by several of your correspon- 
dents, that the sap wood and inner bark have be- 
come already discolored, and in some cases quite 
black, may be considered as a sufficient confirm- 
ation of Mr Lowell’s opinion, as to the time when 
the mischief happened. Had it been occasioned 
by spring frosts, a circumstance of frequent occur- 
rence in this climate, no appearance of disease 
would have been detected at this early day. We 
may therefore, I think, infer, that when no disease 
is now perceptible, no danger is to be apprehend- 
ed. Where there is no separation of the bark 
from the wood in large trees, nor discoloration of 
the sliver in small trees, they are probably safe. 

If this conjecture be well founded, our loss is 
limited, as far as I have seen, to small engrafted 
pears in the nursery, which are entirely dead, and 
to some partial injury to other very fast growing 
nursery trees. No injury has been discovered 
among bearing trees of any kind. 

Familiar as I have been with the loss of trees 
by unseasonable heats followed by sudden and se- 
vere cold, this is the first case of the kind within 
my observation, clearly referable to the earliest 
winter frosis ; and is the more alarming as being 
less easily guarded against, than the dangers inci- 
dent to the first approaches of warm weather.— 
In the latter case it is only necessary to preserve 
an uniformly low temperature about the roots, so 
as to prevent premature action of the sap vessels, 
until all danger of severe frosts shall have 
passed away ; and this may be effected by heaping 
about the tree, after the ground shall have been 
frozen, some non-conducting substance, such as 
chip-manure, straw, saw-dust, shavings, turner’s 
chips, or the refuse of flax and hemp. 

In our open cold winters, the earth freezes deep 
and our trees always come out well; but under a 
covering of several feet of snow the earth does not 
freeze, and if previously frozen the frost is ex- 
tracted and the soil kept warm. On the approach 
of spring, the snow is first dissolved immediately 
about the trunk, forming a kind of tunnel, in which 
the solar heat is reflected and concentrated, induc- 
ing strong action in the vessels and circulating 
fluids. Sudden and severe cold in such cireum- 
stances, is usually fatal to the tree. Not, perhaps, 
merely by a rupture of the sap vessels; but possi- 
bly by a more complicated process, in which the 
wood is violently separated from the bark, and the 
space filled with a pellicle of ice, which prevents 
a re-union of the parts in time to repair the rup- 
tured vessels; and. the dissolving frost is followed 
by almost immediate putrefaction. But whatever 














may be the particular process, the death of the 
tree is believed to be certain and past remedy. 
Heading down, as suggested by Mr Wheeler, may 
save the root; but of the trunk there is no hope. 

The spring of 1829 was particularly disastrous 
to the more delicate trees in this vicinity. Of 
more than fifty bearing plums of the finer kinds, 
not one was saved. Where the bark was wholly 
detached from the trunk, I bad the trees cut down 
to the ground, and in many cases young and vig- 





orous shoots were produced. But a row of large 
and fine green gages, having some stripes of ad- 
hering bark about the trunk, and an encouraging | 
appearance of life in the branches, were saved | 
from the axe; the loose bark was removed and 
Forsyth’s composition applied. The consequence 
was, that a few sickly leaves came out which 
withered almost immediately; and before mid- 
summer the trees were dead, root and branch. 

The following circumstance struck me at the 
time, as going to prove the utter destruction of 
the tree from the first touch of the disease. Of 
a large number of scions taken from all the various 
kinds, before any indications of disease were per- 
ceptible, not one succeeded. 

There is, I apprehend, a very important fact 
connected with this subject, which I do not re- 
collect to have seen distinctly alluded to by either 
of your correspondents ; and that is, that trees and 
even young grafis, raised in a similar or more 
northern climate, suffer much Jess than those of 
the same variety from farther south. And least 
of all, those grown from seeds on the same farm, 
and even in the same field. 

The same remark is believed to be equally ap- 
plicable to many other diseases and accidents in- 
cident to fruit trees, and so fully am I persuaded 
of its importance, that I place little value upon 
southern trees otherwise than as producing scions, 
which, when engrafted on native stocks and car- 
ried safely through two or three winters, may be 
so far acclimated as to deserve a place among the 
fruits of the country. 





Fine cherries from Kenrick’s nursery are sickly 
and short-lived. The same varieties from Hallow- | 


ell are less so ; and scions from the latter, engraft- | 


| 


ed on the native stock, are as healthy as our ordi-| 
nary forest trees, 7 4 

In the severe season of 1829, several thousand | 
sciops from New York and Pennsylvania, set the | 
preceding May, all perished; while those from 
Montreal and from my own orchard, all came out 
well, not a bud was injured. ‘ 

Trees carried from north to south grow slow 
and ripen their wood early in autumn, which, as 
well as their hereditary habits, prepares them to 
encounter all the rigors of their native winter; 
while precisely the reverse of all this happens to 
such as are removed from south to north. And 
hence the disappointment and vexation which 
have usually rewarded the most judiciously con- 
ducted enterprises of the kind. 

I would not be understood as contending, that 
any precautionary measures will protect us from 
the recurrence of so unusual a calamity, as that 
described by Mr Lowell. But Icannot doubt that 
much may be done to Jessen its effects, to guard 
against many minor accidehts and diseases, and to 





fill our orchards and gardens with more hardy, 
healthy, productive, and durable trees, 
Most respectfully, I am, Sir, 
Your ob’t serv’t, JED'H HERRICK. 
Hampden, April, 1832. 





MOLES, 
Mr Fessenpen—Will you or some of your cor- 
respondents inform me through the medium of 
your paper, the most effectual remedy to prevent 
moles injuring fruit trees. Also, if there be any 
remedy for a tree, whose bark has been entirely 
taken off by those troublesome animals. 
Yours, 
Hampton Falls, 1832. 


G. D. 


Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia observes, that 
“ Various means have been contrived for extirpa- 
ting moles, such as irrigating the fields infested 
with them, &c; but the most effectual is that de- 
scribed by Dr Darwin, in his Phytologia, and deri- 
ved from the experience of a successful mole catch- 
er. ‘This man commenced operations before the ris- 
ing of the sun, when he carefully watched their situ- 
ation ; frequently observing the motion of the earth 
above their walks, he struck a spade into the ground 
behind them, cut off their retreat and dug them up. 

“It is, however, in our opinion, an undecided 
point, whether these little quadrupeds that live 
entirely on worms and insects, of which they con- 
sume incalculable numbers, are not to be consid- 
ered as harmless, nay, useful instead of noxious; 
especially es they have their formidable natural 
enemies in foxes, martins, weasels, hedge-hogs, 
serpents, and cats. Farther, it has been observed, 
that fields and gardens where all the moles have 
been caught, abounded with vermin and insects. 
But if these burrowing creatures become too nu- 
merous, and hurtful to the vegetation of plants or 
dangerous to dykes and banks, the most easy meth- 
od of destroying them is to expose a few living 
lobsters in a deep glazed earthern vessel, the top 
of which is somewhat narrower than its basis, so 
that they cannot escape ; such a pot must be buri- 
ed several inches deep in the ground and covered 
with green sods, so as to be accessible to the mole 
which is remarkably partial to that shell fish. No 
sooner has one of the former entered the pot, than 


others from the vicinity will hasten to the fatal 


receptacle, in consequence of the noise made by 
the captive; and thus meet with inevitable de- 
struction.” 

An English Magazine says, that “ Moles are 
such enemies to the smell of garlic, that in order 
to get rid of these troublesome and destructive 
guests, it is sufficient to introduce a few heads of 
garlic into their subterranean walks, It is like- 
wise employed with success against grubs and 
snails.” 

Some have advised, in order to preserve trees 
in nurseries, &c, to tread down the snow as fast as 
it falls or soon after each snow storm, about the 
stems of trees in nurseries, &c, so as to prevent 
the vermin from forming their paths or avenues 
under the snow, for their mischievous purposes, 
This might answer on a small scale, but would be, 
perhaps, too troublesome to be put in practice in 
large collections of fruit trees, &c. It has been 
likewise advised to smear the stems with Forsyth’s 
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composition, or something of the kind, which is CULTIVATING GRAPE VINES. 
offensive to the depredators. ure Mr Fessenpen—Agreeably to my proposal in 
As respects a remedy for trees already injured, | your last, | now submit a few remarks in relation 


> } . » > » » } . . . . 
perhaps nothing better can be done than to head to the cultivation and management of grape vines. 
them down, or cut off their stocks near the ground,) Jt should be remembered, that in this as well as 


tend that it can be entirely prevented, I think, that 
with proper attention much of its evils may be 
obviated. 

I know of nothing better than a free use of sul- 
phur and lime ; this is prepared as follows: Put 
into a firkin or jar, two pounds of flour of sulphur 








and train the best shoots or sprouts to form new | aj] other undertakings, much depends upon a good 
trees. | beginning. 
; c i warm and sheltered situation; and it is equally 

REMEDY FOR DISEASED FRUIT TREES sedan thatthe soil should be of a suitable kind ; 
Mr Fessenpen—I ask leave, through your pa- in a cold clayey soil they will never succeed. My 
per, to communicate to the owners of apple trees, | vines are in a light gravelly soil, and to this cir- 
a hint, which may possibly be useful. I observe, cumstance I believe I owe much of my success ; 


And first, grape vines should have a 


that some of my trees which are putting forth | though it is true, that without constant care and | 


leaves, and whose roots appear not to be injured, | 
are nevertheless entirely dead at and near the | 
ground, The tops no doubt will continue alive | 
through a part or all of the season, but they must | 
soon die, unless the method which I am about to! 
suggest will save them. It is the same method 
which some of your readers know, has been adopt- | 
ed to save trees from which mice have eaten the | 
bark near the earth. Five or six years ago, I had | 
an apple tree which had been stripped in that 
manner, to the height of eight or ten inches; it 
was about two inches in diameter. At the season 
of grafting, I took some twigs, four in number, of 
the proper length, and cut off the ends obliquely, 
making a suitable angle. One end was inserted 
under the bark of the root, and the other under | 
that of the body, immediately above the place in- | 
jured. They were kept in place by a string 
which was wound round the tree, and the 
air was excluded by a plentiful application of clay, 
which was confined in the usual manner. T had 
not much confidence of success, though I had 
heard that such things had been done. All the 
twigs, however, took, and the circulation of the 
sap through them was st ‘ficient to prevent the 
tree from being much retarded in its growth. It 
is now a flourishing tree. The twigs are from 
three to four inches in diameter; two of them 
have grown firmly together, and the others will 
probably do the same the coming season. The. 
stock within has decayed, and given place to an- | 
other generation. So much for fact; and the in- | 
eredulous will be cured gratis, if they should pass, 
through this village, and will examine for them- | 
selves. | 

I have no doubt, there are thousands of trees | 
now considered dead, that might be preserved in_ 
the same manner. The number of twigs or scions | 
ought to be increased in proportion to the size of 
the tree. 1 should recommend, that they be small, | 
say one quarter or three eights of an inch in diam- | 
eter ; a larger scion will not easily bend so as to 
be fitted to its place. It might facilitate the oper- 
ation, to confine each scion by staples made of | 
wire, before putting on the string, which may be | 
removed before the next season. 

If this communication should be the instrument 
of calling back to life any deceased favorite in the 
orchards of your readers, it will give me great 
pleasure. Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

JOSIAH ADAMS. 

Framingham, April, 1832. - 


By the Editor.—This plan perhaps will answer 
in many cases, but we fear that in general the 
stocks or stems are killed or mortally diseased, too 
great a distance from the roots, to admit of scions 
forming the proposed channel of communica- 





tion, between the root and the vital parts of the 
tree. 


attention, this valuable fruit will not be fully ma- 
tured in any situation. 

The best time I think to transplant vines is 
early in the spring. The ground should be pre- 
pared in the previous fall, by digging trenches 
about three feet wide and two feet in depth, sep- 
arating the stones from the earth that is thrown 
out. Inthe bottom of these trenches should be 
placed a quantity of the richest manure, eight or 
twelve inches in depgh, and the remainder of the 
trench filled with alternate layers of earth and 
manure, and well mixed with a spade or fork. 
Posts of white cedar for the trellises, should also 
be set near the centre of the trenches and about 
six or eight feet apart, but the trellises need not be 
finished for a year or two. 

The best vines for transplanting are those of 
two or three years’ growth, but above all they 
should be healthy and thrifty, without which, disap- 
pointment will be certain. They should be set out 
with care, about the middle of the trench, and six 
or eight feet asunder. If they are in good order, 
several shoots will start the first season, all but 
two of which should be rubbed off as soon as it 
‘an be ascertained which will be the strongest, 
these two should be trained to a pole and suffered 
to grow to their full extent, and in the fall, after 
the wood has fully ripened, they should be cut 
down to three eyes from the old wood; a good 
supply of rich manure may now be spread and 
forked in around the vines; and early in Decem- 
ber, they should be prepared for the winter, by 
covering with sea-weed, straw, or loam, to the 
depth of three or four inches. The covering 
should not be removed until the beginning or mid- 
dle of April, as it has been found that vines are 
more injured by alternate frosts and thaws in the 
spring, than by the cold in winter. 

The next season, three or four stalks may be 
permitted to grow, according to the strength and 
vigor of the vine; and in the fall proceed as be- 
fore, to cut down, selecting, however, if the growth 
be vigorous, one stalk for fruit the following sea- 
son, which may be left two or three feet in length 
according to the strength of the vine, if too much 
wood is left the vine will be injured. 

A great error, I think, has been in taking away 
too much wood at atime, in summer pruning, 
when the vine is in its most rapid growth, and 
thus a sudden check is given, by cutting off the 
natural channels of the sap to so great an extent. 
If all superfluous shoots were taken away when 
small, and the growth of others more frequently 
checked at the ends, it seems to me this evil would 
be avoided. 

But the greatest evil which the cultivator of 
grapes has to contend with, is the mildew which 
makes its appearance more or less every season, 
and has almost destroyed the crops in this vicinity 
for the two last years, and though I do not pre- 


and a lump of good unslacked lime twice as large 
as a man’s fist; upon this, pour a pail-full of hot 
| water, stirring it until the whole is well incorpo- 
rated ; cover it close, and after it is cool pour the 
whole into a barrel, fill the barrel with water, and 
‘ina few days it will be fit for use. When clean 
it should be thrown upon the vines with a garden 
syringe, in such quantity as to completely cover the 
fruit and foliage, and this operation must be per- 
formed once in about a week or ten days through 
the season, commencing as soon as the grapes are 
| well formed and before there is any appearance of 
| mildew, for after it has once appeared the mischief 
jhas been accomplished, and all attempts to pre- 
vent it, is like “ locking the door after the steed is 
stolen.” Whenever it attacks the fruit the effect 
seems to be to destroy the elasticity of the skin, 
| and the next wet season bursts the grape and it 
jis destroyed. I believe a proper attention to 
this would prevent much disappointment and loss. 

Another thing of importance is to keep ‘your 
ground rich by applying plenty of manure in the 
fall and spring, and it cannot well be too rich ta 
insure a full crop and an uninterrupted growth of 
wood through the season, one of the best preveat- 
atives against mildew, which never appears while 
the vine is vigorously growing. 








And now a few words in regard to fall pruning, 
and I have done. 

The time for this operation is when the sap has 
done flowing and after the wood is thoroughly 
ripened, which will not be till after several pretty 
smart frosts ; and as scarcely any two vines will 
admit of the same treatment, it is obvious that no 
rujes can be given which will apply in all cases, 
some judgment is necessary, which can only be 
acquired by observation and experience. The 
greatest error, however, I think has been to leave 
too much wood, more especially on young vines; 
the consequence of whieh is, mildew is encoura- 
ged and the vine is exhausted in attempting to 
support itself and bring to maturity the fruit which 
it has put forth. There is little danger of pruning 
too close, regard always being had, of course, to 
the age and strength of the vine. 

Supposing vines to be six or eight years old and 
in a thrifty condition, my own method has been as 
follows:—First, to encourage the growth of two or 
three canes from near the ground, which are care- 
fully trained and peimitted to grow to their utmost 
extent during the season, these, in order to be un- 
derstood, I will call Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Second, at 
the time of pruning, cut down to the ground all 
the old wood but one or at the most two stalks, 
which I will here call Nes. 4 and 5; all the new 
branches on these last are cut off within two or 
three eyes of the stalk. No.1 is then cut down 
to three or four eyes, and Nos. 2 and 3 are left 
from three to six feet in length, and I have in a 
few instances left them eight or ten feet leng.— 
These canes the next season will generally put 
forth fruit from the ground to their extremity; and 
in order to insure this, I have found an advantage 
in tying them round in the form of a hoop, until 
all the buds have broken, when they are tied up 
in their proper position. These, together with 
the spurs left on the old wood, will produce as 
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much fruit as the vine will sustain, and much | 
more, I think, than can be obtained by the usual | 
mode of trimming, as less wood and more fruit 
buds are left. > ani | 

1 have had on one vine about four years old, more | 
than a hundred bunches of good size which ripen- | 
ed fully; but this is more than any vine ought to 
bear, and therefore it would be better in such 
cases to take off part of the fruit soon after it is 
formed. Two or three new canes, Nos. 6, 7, and 
8, are now trained up as before; and the next 
pruning season Nos, 4 and 5 are cut down to the 
ground, and Nos, 2 and 3 take their places and 
are trimmed as were Nos. 4 and 5 last sea-. 
son; and the new canes, 6, 7, and 8, are cut as 
before. In this way I proceed from year to year, 
cutting away the oldest wood and supplying its 
place with new. | 

It will be seen that the manner of proceeding I 
have here stated, applies to strong and thrifty, 
vines ; where they are not so, there may not be | 
a sufficiency of new and strong wood from below, 
in which case a less number may be left and cut | 
shorter; but there is generally enough new shoots 
when the vines are rightly managed. 

Yours, &c, D. FOSDICK. 
May, 1832. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE TOAD. 

This animal, so odious in its general appearance, 
is nevertheless a most faithful and devoted servant 
to the gardener. { have had occasion to remark, 
while opening and preparing the earth for seed, 
the activity of the toad in appropriating to its own | 
use the great variety of insects which infest our 
grounds. From observations which I have made, 
I have been Jed to the conclusion that it can dis- 
tinguish its object at a considerable distance, upon 
which it fixes its piercing eye and towards which 
it rapidly advances; and when near enough for 
its purpose assumes a stooping posture which it| 
preserves for a moment, then, with the quickness | 
of thought, it darts out its long fiery tongue, trans- 
fixing its prey, which it immediately conveys to 
its' capacious mouth. Espying some of those 
worms used in angling, I occasionally threw them 
to one of these animals near by, whose length 
compelled it to use its feet for the better disposing 
of the worm, in order that it might be more easily 
swallowed. 

On another occasion, I observed upon the side 
of an out-building one of the largest species of red 
ants, six or eight inches from the ground, which 
was noticed likewise by my friend, the toad, who 
generally casts its eye downwards in search of 
sustenance, but when self-interest requires, can | 
look up and jump too, which it actually did 
with complete success. 

I have never discovered, neither been able to 
learn, that they are injurious to vegetables, al- 
though they frequently burow into and disfigure | 
our beds. I presume to say, that one half of the | 
jabor of the gardener employed in the destruction | 
of bugs and worms, might be saved, if a number’ 
of toads were placed in the vicinity of our yines, | 
with a shelter near, under which they could se- 
crete themselves, from which they would issue 
forth at the approach of evening when our ene- 
mies are out committing their depredations, and | 
devour them at their leisure. 








PIONEER. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF INDIAN CORN. 

Mr Fessenpexn — Should the following be 
thought worth notice, please to publish it :— 

INDIAN CORN, 

Perhaps few crops are of more importance than 
this to the farmer; although an exhausting crop, 
it still finds an advocate on almost every farm. 
It is found in a great variety of sizes, colors, &c, 
and it is of no small consequence to the farmer 
to select the best. But how shall this be done ? 
By what criterion shall we judge ? These are ques- 
tions I am desirous of having answered. <A few 
years since, I thought I was fully satistied on this 
point, having planted for twentyfive successive sea 
sons a particular kind of corn which I then thought 
equal to any other, and without making a single 
experiment by way of comparing different kinds. 

I have lately compared by weight three differ- 
ent kinds, as follows :— 

Ist. White corn, 8 rows, weight of bushel, 614 Ibs. 


Cobs from which it was shelled, "44 

2d. Yellow corn, 8 rows, weight of bushel, 62 
do. cobs, 13} 

3d. Yellow do. 12 rows, weight of bushel, 63 
do. cobs, 12. 


These kinds were all of them what might be 
called middling size. 

From this experiment it will appear, that of the 
three kinds mentioned, the heaviest grain and the 
largest cob were from the corn of twelve rows, 
The quantity of cob being less, I have taken it 
for granted that the fodder will be accordingly, 
and, of course, the land less exhausted in rearing 
a given quantity of grain. Should any of your 
correspondents, Mr Editor, think this subject 
worth further notice, I should be gratified to learn 
something of the corn, by some called Byefield 
corn—ears of twelve rows, from which the husks 
fall before harvesting—particularly respecting the 
quantity of cob to a bushel of grain. Also of yel- 
low corn, generally, whether in reality it is more 
nutritious (as many suppose) and of course more 
valuable than white corn. Yours, respectfully, 

i. F. WOODWARD, 

Newton, March 30, 1832. 





To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer,— 
Sir—In one of the numbers of your valuable 
publication, last year,* you inserted some particu- 
lars respecting parsnips, to which you will please 
to accept of the following, as a sequel. 
Yours, respectfully, 


A. B. 


Extracts (from the General View of the Agricul- 
ture of Hertfordshire, drawn up by order of the 
Board of Agriculture, by Mr Arthur Young, its Sec- 
retary ; printed in 1804 ; ) on the subject of 

PARSNIPS. 

“ This plant makes a great figure in the exper- 
imental ground of the Marchioness of Salisbury ; 
the crop is good and quite clean. Fatting oxen 
consume them most advantageously ; their benefit 
thus applied, is so great as to nearly equal, in the 
opinion of Mr Stephenson, oil cake. They are 
consequently excellent for all stock, but superior 
in fatting bullocks.” 

N. B.—Under the head of beets, Mr Young adds, 
“the common red beet and the root of scarcity, are 
cultivated successfully in the experiment ground 
of the Marchioness of Salisbury. The former an- 


* See volume 1x, page 406. 








swer greatly in fatting cattle; almost as well as 
parsnips, and better than carrots.” 

N. B.—The quantity of parsnips under cultiva- 
tion iv the above case was an acre and a half, and 
the whole of the experiment ground consisted of 
pp. 115 and 232, 

In the second edition of the General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Kent, by Mr John Boge, 
published 1804, we find that parsnips sliced and 
kiln-dried, succeed very well as a sea-store ; but 
by the Board of Admiralty it was decided, that 
parspips could not be substituted for any part of 
the diet of seamen in the British navy ; and that in 
other respects, it Was more convenient to serve out 
lemon juice in preference to vegetables, as occupy- 
ing less room. pp. 227, 233. 


seventeen acres, 





SOAKING SEED CORN. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have noticed in your paper, 
remarks from several persons on the utility of soak- 
ing seed corn in copperas-water, to prevent worms. 
A little experience and practice on any subject 
connected with agricultural pursuits, is far better 
than theorising. Last year I soaked our seed 
corn in very strong copperas-water, as near as I 
recollect, from twentyfour to thirtysix hours; ev- 
ery kernel was made as black as charcoal; the 
man who planted the corn, called me a fool and 
said it would never vegetate. But every hill 
planted came up well, and during its growth exci- 
ted the remarks of all who saw it, as being the 
most even field of corn they ever saw. Not one 
hill in the whole field of seven acres was injured 
by worms; and we had often in previous years 
been compelled to replant several times, when it 
had been cut down by the worms. We had over 
sixty bushels to the acre. Yours, respectfully, 

J. ELLSWORTH, 

Ketch Mills, Conn. April, 1832. 








HORTICULTURE. 

Perhaps no branch of cultivation, (says the Bos- 
ton Courier,) is so much neglected in New Eng- 
land as this; though much interest has of late 
years been created in its favor. If gardens require 
no exclusive attention, an hour at a time, and that 
not daily, will amply repay the cultivator’s care. 
The earth is grateful, more grateful than all that 
inhabit it; and it will speedily reward a little at- 
tention, a hundred fold. One half of a farmer’s 
support and more of his pleasure, should come 
from a garden; and his profits, too, might be 
much increased by it. He need not raise mari- 
golds and poppies, nor yet turnips or pimps, but 
he can put in a vine that will give grapes to him 
and his posterity. He may, with small expense, 
plant a tree, that will for many years offer him the 
best gifts of Pomona. There is no country under 
the fruit ripening sun, in which horticulture is so 
much neglected as this, except Russia; and in the 
South East, rich fruits are raised even there. — 
We not only neglect fruits, but the esculent veg- 
etables, that are so considerable and salutary a part 
of food in other countries. To all those who, at 
this seuson, ere it is too late, would turn over a 
new leaf, we recommend a visit to the Messrs 
Winship’s nursery, at Brighton, where they will 
see much both for profit and pleasure. 





If you would be rich, think of saving as well as 
getting. 

Handle your tools without mittens; as a cat in 
gloves catches no mice. 
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AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Society of Middlesex Husband- 
men and Manufacturers, Oct. 5, 1831. 
By Joun M. Cueney. 

I deem it among the happiest effects that have 
resulted from the organization of Societies, such 
as that whose anniversary we this day commem- 
orate, that they have awakened the public to a 
sense of the dignity and importance of agricultural 
pursuits ; and that the most ancient and useful of 
the arts of life, that on which all other arts depend, 
has drawn into its service the genius and talents 
of the best men of the age, and has had consecra- 
ted to its use, the treasures of learning and the 
discoveries of science and philosophy. 

With the interests of agriculture, you have, 
gentlemen, in the formation of this society, asso- 
ciated those of manufactures—her sister and ally. 
These two branches of industry are so mutually 
dependent upon, and reciprocally beneficial to each 
other, that the improvement of both is naturally 
and properly embraced within the objects of your 
Society. To promote these objects, you have 
come hither today; to witness the result of each 
other’s experiments ; to explain each other’s views ; 
to interchange thoughts and opinions ; and if pos- 
sible, to learn and communicate some new and 
useful truth. 

Your purpose is a high, a noble, a glorious one 
—glorious, in the best sense of the term ; glorious, 
because it is good ; and because he who discovers 
the means of increasing a useful product of the 
earth, or of multiplying and diffusing more widely 
the comforts of life, is a benefactor of his race. 

To him who loves his country or his fellow 
man, it is a subject of rejoicing, that in a cause 
like this, the dissensions of party and the revilings 
of polemic strife are laid aside and forgotten ; that 
a spot is here found, where our ears are no longer 
assailed with the din of politica®and religious war ; 
where men of all sects and of all parties, are will- 
ing to make at least a temporary sacrifice of their 
prejudices and their animosities, upon the altar of 
the public good. It is a suhject of rejoicing, that 
a new field is here presented, where talents and 
learning may achieve for themselves an honorable 
and lasting renown; and that when the thousand 
immortal patriots of the. day —those exclusive 
friends of the people, whose praises are now rung 
through the land, by the lying heralds of a 
party fame, the newspapers—are all dead and for- 
gotten—the man who devotes himself to agricul- 
ture, and to that literature and science by which it 
is embeflished and improved, may acquire a name 
that will flourish and grow green through the 
lapse of ages. 

The increasing intelligence and more refined 
moral sense of the times, is daily rendering more 
certain and definite the elements of a pure and last- 
ing fame. They are pointing to utility, rather than 
splendor. The wreath woven by the arts of peace 
is cherished and honored, while that upon the 
warrior’s brow, is suffered to wither and fade away. 
The time has gone by, when the occupation of the 
farmer was deemed mean and servile. The hon- 
est and intelligent yeoman has assumed the sta- 
tion in society that belongs to him. He stands 
erect and unabashed amidst the foremost of the 
land. An art that was patronized and practised 


by the kings and emperors of the east—by the 
princes and senators of Greece and Rome. An 
art, upon which the most renowned poets and phi- 
osophers of antiquity wrote, and which its great- 
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est and best men practised, has associated with it! They have wrought a visible change in the ap- 
too many cherished and hallowed recollections, to | pearance of the world around us. Over it, they 
be longer affected by the sneers of that miserable | have thrown an air of neatness, elegance, comfort, 
substitute for a man—the creature of the tailor and | and fertility, before unknown, ‘The worn out and, 


the dancing master—the self-styled, but misnamed, | exhausted field, by the ploughing in of green crops 





gentleman. |and other improved modes of cultivation, has been 
In the best days of the Roman republic, her | revived and fertilized. The pooresi and most un- 


learned and powerful men, her statesmen, ber 


productive bog-meadow, the nocturnal melody of 


generals and her scholars, devoted themselves to) whose inhabitants (the mammoth frogs) was for 


the interests of agriculture. That it ever lost the 
service of such men, and came at length to be es- 
teemed a less honorable employment than some 
others, is undoubtedly one of the many evils en- 
tailed upon the world, by that long night of Gothie 


! . . . 
/er a tenfold reward for his labor. 
of grain, and grass, and vegetables are springing 


years our summer lullaby, has been drained and 

reclaimed, and is yielding to the enterprising farm- 

New varieties 
g 

up around us; and our granaries, barns and cel- 


barbarity and ignorance, that succeeded the {fall of | lars are crowded with new and hitherto unheard 


the Roman empire ; during which, intolerance and | of riches. 


superstition held their revels and performed their 


orgies; and all that the genius and industry of 


man in former ages had done, to raise him above 
the condition of the savage, was lost and forgotten. 
For when light at length began to dawn, and truth 
and justice to wake from their long and lethargic 
slumber, a state of things grew up, altogether hos- 
tile to the arts of peace, and especially so to ag- 
riculture. A system of military tenures, denomin- 
ated the Feudal System, prevailed throughout 
Europe. Its spirit was essentially warlike, and 
under it no occupation but that of arms was deem- 
ed honorable. The successful warrior divided 
the conquered territory among his followers and 
vassals, to till only in the intervals of peace, and 
upon condition, that at the sound of the clarion 
they should buckle on their armor and attend him 
in his wars. He who tilled, had no permanent 
interest in the soil; the fee remained in the feudal 
lord or baron of whom he held. The consequence 
was, on the one hand, a servile and dependent ten- 
antry ; on the other, a fierce, haughty and warlike 
aristocracy ; under whose joint influence every 
species of useful industry was paralyzed. Not 


only the cultivation of the earth, but every kind of 


manual labor was despised ; and the working men, 
in the ignorance of a rude and barbarous age, 
were held in low repute by those whose battles 
they fought and who lived upon the fruits of their 
labor. The features of this system may still be 
traced in many of our laws, customs, and institu- 
tions, and to it we look for the origin of those er- 
rors and prejudices, that have prevailed till within 
a few years, with regard to the nature and char- 
acter of manual and agricultural labor. From 
these errors and prejudices, principally by the 
agency of our Agricultural Societies, we are at 
this day in a great degree exempted; and our 
farmers and mechanics, the pillars by which 
the whole fabric of society is sustained, are not 
only acknowledged by others to be, but themselves 
feel, that they are “ born free as Cesar.” 

The utility of these societies cannot, it would 
seem, be longer doubted. The experiment has 
been fully made. Their effects are known and 
felt, not only in directing the attention of the pub- 
lic to the subjects with which they are conversant, 
and in giving to agriculture the respect and con- 
sequence which it deserves, but in actual practical 
results, about which there can be no mistake. So 
that whatever prejudices may have once existed 
against the scientific, theoretic and book farming, 
which it was thought they were alone calculated 
to promote, none, it is believed, remain to doubt 
their advantages; none, unless perchance it be 
that class of sturdy doubters, who always “ doubt 
most where others most believe.” 








Many of the lean and unprofitable 


| tenants of our stalls and pastures have disappeared, 


and the firmly built, portly and gentlemanly ox, 
and the staid and matronly cow, have succeeded 
to their place. Fruits, that excel in richness the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, cluster and ripen 
around us. Inventions and improvements in the 
implements of husbandry have been multiplied, 
till in many instances, what was once. the painful 
labor of a day, has become the recreation of an 
hour; nor are they left suspended in agricultural 
repositories, like warlike trophies in the halls of a 
feudal baron, but they afte seen upon the farms 
and in the hands of an active and vigorous yeo- 
manry. 

In the midst of all this apparent prosperity, while 
the earth is rejoicing in renovated beauty, and the 
labors of the husbandman are crowned with abun- 
dant success, what harsh and discordant notes 
are those that break in upon the general song of 
joy and gratitude, that is heard along our hills and 
valleys ? And who is he, that with his raven lock, 
comes to mar the harmony of the the scene, with 
the miserable cry of “ hard times?” Can it be the 
industrious and intelligent farmer? No! Look 
at his fields, they are laden with the rich rewards 
of a skilful cultivation; at his fences, substantial 
and in good repair, they protect his crops and in- 
sure him quiet and peace in the hours of repose ; 
at his trees, pruned of redundant wood and cher- 
ished at the root, their graceful and symmetrical 
forms not only embellish his grounds, but his fruit 
spreads cheerfulness around his board and his 
fireside. His stock, well selected, well housed, 
well fed, and above all, well treated, are the living 
proofs and emblems of plenty and content. His 
tools, all in order and in place, are implements, 
which in a cheerful hand, rob labor of its sting. 
His barns and out-houses, conveniently arranged, 
judiciously constructed, and well filled, are his 
treasury, wherein he has deposited the fruits of 
his honest and honorable labors. His house bears 
no marks of dilapidation or decay ; but neatness 
and taste have fixed their impress upon it, and 
upon all around it. 

Shall we enter and survey for a moment the 
scene within? Certainly. The wife, who, by her 
industry and economy, has made the farmer’s fire- 
side what nothing else can make it, the centre of 
his joys, the sanctuary of his happiness, will not 
refuse to admit us. Not yet sufficiently fashiona- 
ble nor genteel, to be ashamed to be seen at any 
useful employment, she will herself bid us wel- 
come. Over her little empire she presides in the 
spirit of peace and gentleness. All is neatness ; 
all is order ; all is quiet. Her family is her care; 
her children, her jewels. Under her influence, her 
daughters are growing up in the loveliness of virtue 
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—her sons, in manlinass and strength. “ She 
looketh well to the ways of her household and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.” 

And is it the man who has drawn all these com- 
forts around him, that complains of hard times ? 
Oh, no! Jt is one of a very different character. 
It is either the man, who, from ignorance, ingrati- 
tude, or cherished discontent, dashes away the 
the cup of good, which a bountiful Providence 
proffers to his lips ; or else, it is that thriftless and 
beggarly being, who, lagging far behind in the 
march of improvement, and wholly uninspired by 
the spirit of the times, is seen at the resorts where 
loungers “ most do congregate,” dragging himself 
lazily about, to the tune of “ hard times, hard times.” 

Let us look at his farm. A continuous and 
unbroken line of brush and briars, having in- 
trenched themselves about his walls and fenees, 
are steadily advancing to the centre of his fields, 
and he looks with dismay upon the narrow extent 
of territory that remains to him, and upon the 
stinted and miserable crop that it produces. His 
fences have decayed or fallen down, and upon 
their ruins he lops a sapling birch or shrub oak, 
with here and there the half consumed and weath- 
er beaten fragment of a rail or post, the remnant 
of a better day, and ingeniously contrives to rear 
a fabric so frail and unsubstantial, that it must fall 
if even “the winds of heaven visit it too roughly.” 
It only serves to invite and provoke attack ; and 
if his cattle have any decent share of spirit remain- 
ing, his stinted and miserable crop is destroyed. 
The pruning of his orchard has been entrusted 
wholly to his cows, and if among its scrubby and 
entangled branches, fruit is found at all, it is of 
those varieties that will give to the countenance of 
him that eats it, the expression of an inmate of 
purgatory. There is seen rambling about his pas- 
tures, a beggarly account of nondescript animals, 
denominated stock—gaunt, lean, houndlike skele- 
tons—emblems of famine, images of leanness, at 
which Pharaoh would have hung his head and 
blushed. Scattered about, as chance directs, are 
found the broken and blunted instruments with 
which he toils. And in keeping with the rest of 
the scene, there is exhibited by the wayside, a long 
array of condemned and superannuated carts, and 
carriages and ploughs. Through unhinged and 
disjointed gates we approach his buildings. Our 
path is obstructed at every step by nameless and 
useless rubbish; and the mass-of vegetable and 
animal matter, that is decaying around, like the 
offence of Claudius, “ is rank, it smells to heaven.” 
His barn seems to be made with special reference 
to the accommodation of the four winds. Its con- 
tents are neither sheltered nor preserved ; and its 
tenants are left to cringe and curl before the blasts 
of winter. His house, a strange combination of 
boards and shingles, gives no promise of comfort 
within. The winds sigh and howl through its 
shattered roof and walls. The loosened clap- 
board flaps mournfully against its side. Ancient 
and time-worn hats, with garments not to be nam- 
ed, from the scanty and tattered wardrobe of its 
inmates, are thrust through its broken windows. 

Shall we enter here, and contemplate the scene 
of confusion and discord within? No! The 
spirit of idleness, ignorance, or intemperance, 
reigns here, and none are welcome but its vota- 
ries. It is the man who ealls this place home, 
that talks of “ hard times,” of the smallness of the 








farmer’s profits, and of the advantages of emigra- 
tion to the far West. It is he that is forever chant- 
ing his Jeremiade over the fallen glories of Agri- 
culture. And well he might, if the evils that at- 
tend him were inseparable from his lot. But they 
are not. They are the consequence of his own 
bad management. No skilful and enterprising 
cultivator can be found, who will say, he has not 
full confidence in the success and profits of his 


business, 
To be concluded next week. 





SHEEP. 

A writer in the Gardner (Maine) Standard, in 
answer to an inquiry as to the best mode and the 
expense of keeping sheep, says :— 

“Sheep do best in summer on high, dry, and 
rocky land. Ina pasture which has a more or less 
northerly aspect and plenty of shade, they may 
run in large flocks, for they seldom crowd togeth- 
er in hot weather, where the shade is in different 
parts of the pasture. They should have salt by 
them to lick when they please. If two or three 
pastures can be furnished, to change their location 
once a week, so much the better. Hard stocking 
keeps the grass short and sweet, and of this they 
are more fond than after the seed stalk springs. 
It is hardly possible to keep sheep through the 
winter on hay alone, in as good condition as they 
come to the barn; they should have some succu- 
lent food daily, and the more the better, or they 
lose flesh. 'To judge from my own experience, I 
should say, give a sheep daily four pounds Ruta 
Baga, and as much hay as she will eat, which 


' will be about one pound, and she carries her sum- 


mer fat through the winter, and is much more sure 
to raise her lamb than if fed on hay alone. 

“ Indian corn, in quantity of a gill daily, or even 
half a gill is of great service. Every farmer is 
more than paid for his corn in the weight of the 
fleece alone, to say nothing of the benefit to the 
animal. 

“ Last winter, as you know, I fed largely with 
the turnip, there was not asheep in the flock at 
all disordered during feeding time. I am well 
satisfied that a good proportion of succulent food, 
suits the stomach better than all dry food of any 
kind, 

«An acre of pasture will feed six sheep with 
their lambs, through the season—most farmers say 
seven or eight. I have weighed out two pounds 
of hay per head to my flock, several days in suc- 
cession, in clear cold weather, and found that alone 
as much asa sheep will eat. This corresponds 
with the experiment of Dr Daubenton in France, 
although he does not inform us what breed his ex- 
periment was tried with. We feed about one 
hundred and forty days on an average. A ton of 
hay will therefore winter eight sheep. If we es- 
timate the cost per ton at $2,50, the expense of 
wintering on hay alone is thirtyone cents. But it 
is better to winter at more expense, in order to in- 
sure a good fleece and the life of the lamb.” 





DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, &c. 

Among the various examples of improvident 
legislation, (says the Baltimore American,) may be 
reckoned the laws in which our State legislatures 
sometimes think it wise to encourage, by rewards, 
the slaughter of birds, &c, which have unluckily 
incurred odium with tbe farmers. The New York 
American gives some examples of similar foolish 
hostility among the people, to these luckless fere 
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nature, the effect of which is genefally to substi- 
tute a greater evil, by a supposed removal of a less. 
The ruinous increase of the Hessian fly some 
years since, was attributed, and justly, it says, to 
the great previous destruction of the woodpeckers 
and other birds feeding on insects. In one dis- 
trict, a war of two or three campaigns was valor- 
ously waged against the owls; and straightway 
the fields were overrun with field-mice. In an- 
other, the garter snakes were put under ban, and 
the consequence was, that the grass-hoppers, on 
which the garter snake feeds, infested the fields in 
clouds. It is not out of a mawkish humanity, but 


|from a belief that nature will manage this matter 


best in her own way, that we recommend to those 
who would take it out of her hands, the lines of 
Southey to the spider :— 
I won’t humanely crush thy bowels out, 
Lest thou shouldst eat the flies. 

The same journal very properly censures those 
wholesale hunts, to which bushels of squirrels, 
rabbits, partridges and other game, full victims in 
indiscriminate slaughter. 


Savings of Temperance.—Before the formation 
of the Temperance Society in the town of Hector, 
Tompkins Co. N. Y., it is stated, that there was 
scarcely sufficient grain raised for the supply of 
the inhabitants. Now, after two or three years’ 
operation, sixty thousand bushels are supposed to 
sent out of the town. This extra or increased 
production is not, it is probable, to be attributed to 
the former drinkers alone, but to that general 
stimulus to industry and healthy state of the com- 
munity, which follow such reformations. Will 
the readers of the Farmer communicate facts sim- 
ilar to the above ?— NM. Y. Farmer. 





To promote the growth of trees.—Some separate 
the dry bark of fruit and forest trees to promote 
their growth, and prevent the bark binding too 
much. This disfigures the tree, making seams in 
the trunk, and makes it grow in angles. The best 
way is, when the sap is foreed up by warmth of 
spring, to scrape off all the scaly particles of the 
dead bark, and wash the trees repeatedly during 
the week with soap suds, &c, Trees of consider- 
able age will then have a youthful appearance ; be 
more thrifty ; and in the case of fruit trees, the 
fruit will make more cider than that grown on 
scurvy mMoOss-grown trees. 

Put cinders, bones, stones, about the roots of 
pear trees; it will increase their growth one third 
and save them from the blight.— Genesee Farmer. 


‘oung Peach Trees.—Twenty years ago, peach 
orchards flourished in many parts of the State of 
New York; they now seem to decline. The 
cause may be ascribed tothe grub or peach borer. 
A neighbor of mine found six of these an inch long 
in a tree near the roots, and the tree dying. He 
put some of the worms into a strong solution of 
corrosive sublimate, which did not kill them !— 
He then removed the dirt from some of his young 
peach trees, and placed a little box around the 
tree and filled it with tan bark. These trees did 
well. It is a cheap remedy —try it.—Jb, 





Feeding Cattle-—W hen there is a white frest on 
the grass, keep your cattle in the yard and give 
them a little dry fodder. When the frost is melt- 





ed off, turn them out and they will do well—Jb. 
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DEL IC ATE APP LE. 

We have seen and tasted of a fine apple, called 
the Cratchfield Apple, sent from Virginia to Jona- 
than Winship, Esq. of Brighton, by George W. 
Brimmer, Esq. of Boston, now in Virginia, a very 
respectable, scientific and active member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The apple 
is fair to the eye as well as pleasant to the taste, 
and that it has the property of keeping well 
through winter, is evident from the sound state of 
those we have seen. We appreciate the exertions 
of such public spirited men as Mr Brimmer, and 
hope he will continue to favor cultivators in this 
quarter of the country, with specimens of plants 
and other choice pe of the South. 

DESTRU C TION OF RATS. 

Mr Fessenpen—Permit me to inquire, through 
the medium of your useful paper, the best method 
killing rats. My object in making this inquiry, is 
because my barn and corn-house has for some 
time past been infested by a large number of this 
very “unprofitable company,” and how to get rid 
of them I know not. Some of my horses are sick 
almost every week, and I actually believe the sick- 
ness is wholly caused by the rats being among the 
hay and grain. If you or any of your correspon- 
dents know of a safe and sure remedy, I should 
be pleased to have it made known in your paper. 
By so doing you will greatly oblige 

April 21, 1832. A Svupscriper. 


By the Editor.—The following are among the 
means recommended for the destruction of these 
vermin :— 

Take one quart of oat meal, four drops of oil 
rhodium, one grain of musk, two nuts of nuxvom- 
ica powdered ; mix the whole together, and place 
it where the rats frequent; continue to do so 
while they eat it, and it will soon destroy them. 


Another mode of destroying rats—Take equal 
quantities of unslacked lime and powdered oat 
meal; mix them by stirring, without adding any 
liquid, and place a small quantity in any place 
infested by rats. They will swallow the prepar- 
ation, become thirsy, and the water taken will 
swell the lime and destroy them. 

Another mode of destroying rats.—A friend in 
Salem, Mass. informs us, that rats are easily de- 
stroyed by sprinkling a little of the powder of 
Spanish flies on some buttered bread, or other 
food of which rats are foud. 





SAGACITY OF A CAT. 

De la Croix relates the following almost incred- 
ible instance of sagacity in a cat, who, even under 
the receiver of an air pump, discovered the means 
of escaping death, which appeared to all present 
inevitable :— “I once saw,” said he, “a lecturer 
upon experimental philosophy, place a cat under 
the glass receiver of an air pump, for the purpose 
of demonstrating that very certain fact, that life 
cannot be supported without air or respiration. 
The lecturer had already made several strokes 
with his piston, in order to exhaust the receiver of 
its air, when the animal, who began to feel herself 
very uncomfortable in the rarefied atmosphere, 
was fortunate enough to discover the source from 





whence her uneasiness proceeded. She placed 


her paw upon the hole through ‘which the air es- 
caped, and thus prevented any more from passing 
out of the receiver, All the exertions of the phi- 
losopber were now unavailing; in vain he drew 
the piston ; the cat’s paw effectually prevented its 
operation, Hoping to effect his purpose, he let 
air again into the receiver, which as soon as the 
cat perceived, she withdrew her paw from the ap- 
erture ; but whenever he attempted to exhaust the 
receiver, she applied ber paw as before. All the 
spectators clapped their hands in admiration of 
the wonderful sagacity of the animal, and the lee- 
turer found himself under the necessity of libera- 
ting her, and substituting another in her place that 
possessed less penetration, and enabled him to ex- 
hibit the crue] experiment.” 


4 plan for removing choice flowers JSrom one pot 
to another without injury.—A writer in the Garden- 
er’s Magazine, ( M. Saul, Sulyard street, Lancaster, 
Eng.) gives a plan for removing prize flowers from 
one pot to another without injury to their vegeta- 
tion, and examine the lower part of the plant, and 
ascertain whether any slug or other insect is prey- 
ing on the roots. A small projection round the 
inside of the sides of the pot, is made for the 
moveable bottom to rest upon. When I want to 
remove the plant, I have a light rim the size of 
the opening of the pot, with three upright spring 
legs ; these are riveted to the rim and are calcy- 
lated to bear the weight of the plant and earth; 
and by pressing on the ledge of the pot, the plants 
may be raised to any height, or turned out of the 
pot. By having pots made of certain sizes, the 
bottoms may be removed along with the plant. 

MERRIMACK COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Merrimack 
County Agricultural Society, holden pursuant to 
notice, at the Inn of John Stickney in Concord, 
on Wednesday, the eth day of February, 1832, the 
following business was transacted, to wit :-— 

Present, Ricuarp Brapiry, President. 

James Witson, Secretary. 

Joserpn. Low, 
JoNATHAN AYERS, 
ReEvuBEN JOHNSON, 

Voted, That all farms and gardens offered for 
premiums must be entered with the Secretary or 
one of the viewing committee, on or before the 
20th day of June next. 

The following gentlemen were appointed view- 
ing committee on farms, gardens, crops, &c. 

Joseru M. Harper, Chairman, Canterbury. 

JosHua Firreip, Franklin. 

Aaron Wuirremore, Pembroke. 

Moses Corry, Jr., Boscawen. 

Moses Tyrer, Hopkinton. 

Joun J. Ayer, Concord. 

Cuaries Stinson, Dunbarton. 


Directors. 


Voted, To award for the best farm 
Second best do. " 700 
Third best do, 5 00 
For the best reclaimed meadow, not less than six acres. 
and the manner of reclaiming the same, 6 00 
For the next best reclaimed meadow, not less than four 
acres, 400 
Best kitchen garden, $1 00 and one year’s subscription 
New England Farmer. 
Next best do, one year’s do. N. E. Farmer. 
Best field of corn, not less than one acre, $1 00 and 
one year’s do. do. 
Next best do. one year’s do. do. 
Best field of rye, one year’s do. do. 


$8 00 








ee 


Next best do. 100 

sest acre of potatoes, not less than three hundred bush- 
els per acre, 8100 and one year’s subscription New 
England Farmer. 

Next best, one year’s subscription do. do. 

Best acre of wheat, one dcllar and one year’s do, 

Next best do. one year’s do. do 

Rest mulberry orchard, one dollar and one year’s do, 

Next best do. do. one year’s do. do. 





Best milch cow, 3 00 
Second do. do. 200 
Third do. do 1 00 


The owners of cows presented for premiums, 
will be required to specify what keeping they have 
had through the winter; whether anything more 
than grass through the summer; the quantity of 
milk given per day, and the quality,to be ascertain- 
ed by the quantity of butter made from said milk, 
say at least seven days, either in June or Septem- 
ber, particularly stating the keeping during said 
time. JAMES WILSON, Sec’y. 


en the Wesense Egio. 


WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Worcester Agri- 

cultural Society, on the 19th of April, 1832, the 
follewing officers were elected for the current 
year, viz. 

Levi Lincoun, President. 

Aaron Turts, Ist Vice President. 

Siras Hoiman, 2d Vice President. 

Tueopuitus WHEELER, Treasurer. 

Oviver Fiske, Cor. Secretary. 

Witiiam D. Wueecer, Ree. Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Jonathan Wheeler and John Batcheller, Graf- 
fon; Baniel Bacon, Barre ; James Draper, Spen- 
cer; Jacob Conant, Sterling; Samuel Daman, 
Holden; William Eager, Northborough ; Jacob 
Fisher, Lancaster ; Stephen P. Gardner, Bolton ; 
Jerome Gardner, Harvard ; Jonathan P. Grosve- 
ner, Parton; Isaac Southgate, Leicester ; Benja- 
min Davenport and William 8. Hastings, Mendon ; 
William Williams and Silas Allen, Jr. Shrewsbury ; 
Samuel Mixter, New Braintree ; Daniel Tenney, 
Sutton ; Lovett Peters, Westborough ; Eli Warren 
Upton ; Samuel Read and Bezaleel Taft, Jr. Ur- 
bridge ; Sylvanus Holbrook, Northbridge ; ; Salem 
Towne, Charlton ; Edwin B. Taintor, Brookfield ; 
Rufus Barton, Millbury ; Jacob W. Watson and 
Benjamin Harrington, Princeton; Stephen Davis, 
Oxford ; Asaph Andrews, Boylston ; David Wil- 
der, Leominster ; Silas Brooks, Thomas Chamber- 
lain, John Davis, Nathan Heard, John W. Lincoln, 
Rejoice Newton, Samuel B. Thomas, and Benja- 
min Butman, Worcester. 

It appears by the Treasurer’s account, exhibited 
at this meeting, that the funds of the Society, well 
secured on interert, amount to more than $6,600, 
and the Society is entirely free from debt. 

Tt was voted unanimously, that it is expedient 
to have a Cattle Show and Exhibition of Manufac- 
tures, on Wednesday the 10th day of October 
next, at Worcester; and the Trustees were au- 
thorised to offer Premiums for Stock, &c, which 
it is understood will soon be before the public. 

The Secretary was directed to prepare and pub- 
lish in a pamphlet form, a correct list of all the 
members of the Society, arranged by towns. — 
Those gentlemen who have not yet availed them- 
selves of the privilege of becoming members of this 
flourishing institution, and who intend to join, by 
leaving their names and fee of admission with 
either of the officers of the society, previous to the 
2ist June, will have their names in the catalogue. 
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SWEET POTATOES. 
(Convolvulus batatas.) 

The slips, as they are called, of sweet potatoes 
should be placed in a hot-bed, to force out the 
sprouts ; or, if no hot-bed is attached to the prem- 
ises, the following simple method will answer :— 
Dig a hole two or three feet deep, which should 
be filled with horse manure and well pressed 
down, to give a bottom heat; on this place about 
four inches of loam ; in the loam place the slips, 
which in afew days will throw out numerous 
sprouts. The slips should then be taken up and 
planted out wherever wanted, in a light and rath- 
er sandy soil — taking care lo place them on the top 
of the ground, and draw the earth over them, But 
little care is requisite afterwards, excepting to keep 
the weeds down, and occasionally give the vines, 
which run like squash vines, a twist round the 
hill, to prevent them striking root at the several 
joints, by which the size of the potatoes in the hill 
is increased. 

(The slips are so perishable in their nature, 
that they must be immediately placed in a hot-bed 
as above directed, or they will soon be lost by 
rotting. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 

We understand that the market-day at Brighton 
will be changed after the Ist of May, from Mon- 
day to Wednesday. This arrangement will rem- 
edy the evil to society, that has existed from the 
trafficking which has heretofore been carried on in 
the vicinity of Brighton on the Sabbath. The 
importance of the Brighton market is not gener- 
ally understood. It has been said by an observ- 
ing traveller, that “it ranks as a cattle market sec- 
ond only to that of Smithfield in England.” 








We are requested to give notice, that there will 
be a quantity of Pear Scions of the celebrated Dir 
Pear, and some other varieties, for distribution 
on Saturday next, at 12 o’clock, at the Horticultu- 
ral Hall. 

’ 





Notices of Dr Brown’s Silva Americana, and 
Paxton’s and Harrison’s Horticultural Register, 
were prepared for this paper, but are unavoidably 
deferred to our next. 





= 


Sweet Potato Slips. 

This day received at J. B. Russeli’s Seed Store, 51 and 
52 North Market Street, Boston, a good supply of Slips of 
the Carolina Potato, in good order, and of superior qual- 
ity. Printed directions for their culture and management 
furnished gratis. Price 624 cents per half peck. 

May 2. 





Winship’s Nurseries. 


AS the season is so far advanced, that oll 
injury to natural productions, occasioned by 
the severity of the preceding winter, can 
readily be ascertained, persons in want of 
Fruit and Ornameyptal Trees, of various kinds 
—of flowering and showy Shrubs, Creepers and Vines, 
including the elegant monthly or ever-blooming fragrant 
Honeysuckles, eight or ten feet high, and such plants as 
will produce a fine display of Flowers the ensuing season 
—with a very superior assortment of Herbaceous Peren- 
Dials, that will also bloom, with proper management, this 
summer, if removed within a week or ten days—together 
with the new and fashionable Scotch Roses, so much ad- 
mired at the exhibition at Horticultural Hall last season, 
constituting sixty varieties—are inviied to visit the estab- 
lishment and select for themselves. 

(Orders nay be left with J. B. Russewn, or sent 
via. mail, to Messrs Winsuip, Brighton, and the plants 
will be furnished, and sent out the following morning in 
he city, if requested. 3w April 25. 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTURE OF 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Flushing, near New York. 
WM. PRINCE & Sons. Proprietors, announce that 
the great extensions made in their establishment, which 
| now covers near 50 acres, completely filled with the 
choicest Trees, SHRuBs and PLANTs, enables them to 
| offer the various kinds at the reduced prices stated in their 
jnew Catalogues, which will be sent to any person who 
may apply for them. The size and excellence of the 
| Trees exceed all former periods ; and the most sc:upulous 
| attention has been devoted to their accuracy, which is 
linvasiably an object of their personal attention. To 
| nurseries they will allow a liberal discount and conven- 
| ient credit. As many persons are agents for different 
nurseries, it is requested that orders intended for us be 
| particularly specitred. Every invoice sent has a printed 
| heading and our signature, and such proof of origin must 
| be insisted on, as we take upon ourselves no responsibili- 

| ty unless such an invoice can be produced. 

Their Treatise on the Vine, describes 280 kinds of 
Grapes and their culture :—Their Treatise on Horticul- 
ture contains descriptions of a great variety of Trees and 
Plants, and directions for cultivating them; and their 
Pomological Manuel, or Treatise on Fruits, contains full 
descriptions of above 1000 varieties of Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Almonds, and 
other fruits, so that all persons can make their selections, 
wtha knowledge of the qualities. 

Their new Catalogues will be sent to all applicants’ 
and orders sent to them per mail, will receive the most 
prompt attention, and all letters desiring information, 
will be replied to by the first mail, 4w. March 21, 


| Linnzan Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 








For Sale. 

A half blood Durham Short-horn Cow, eight years old, 
with Calf by a full blooded bull of the same breed. Her 
calves have been large and uncommonly fine animals. 

CHARLES E. NORTON, 

South Berwick, Me. April 25, 1832. 

A Farm Wanted. 

THE Directors of the Boston Farm School, have ap- 
pointed the subscribers a Committee to select and pur- 
chase a Farm suitable for the purposes of that institution. 
Persons who are desirous of disposing of such property, 
situated in the neighborhood of the city, are requested to 
state the terms and annex thereto a description of the 
land, buildings, &c, addressed to 

JOHN TAPPAN, depict of the 





JOHN D. WILLIAMS, Directors of the 
SAMUEL T. ARMSTRONG, Farm School. 
April 25. 

Fruit Trees, 

ORDERS for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, 
shrubs, honeysuckles,&c. from Winship, Kenrick, Prince, 
Buel and Wilson, Davenport’s, and any other respectable 
Nurseries, received by the subscriber, and executed at 
Nursery prices. J. B. RUSSELL. 

For sale, as above, a few Dwarf Apple Trees worked 
on paradise stocks, packed in moss—price 25 cents each. 

New England Farmer Office. April 25. 











Asparagus Roots, 

JUST Received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, 504 North Market Street : 

A few thousand Large Early Asparagus Roots, packed 
in moss, in boxes of one, two and three hundred roots 
each,—will bear transportation any distance—price $1 
per hundred for those 3 years old, 75 cents per hundred 
for the others. April 4. 





Emerson’s Second Part, 

OF the North American Arithmetic is this day published 
by Lincotn & EpMANps. The plan of this work is 
such, that mental and written arithmetic are very hap- 
pily and conveniently united. Although Rules are not 
excluded from the book, yet the illustrations which the 
author has introduced, render the operations on numbers 
so clear and interesting, that the learner is prepared 
vather to make his own rules, than to rely on them from 
his book. Boston, April 23, 1832. 





Spring Wheat. 

FOR Sele at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 

A few bushels of genuine Gilman Spring Wheat; this 
sort is the most valuable one cultivated in New England, 
is very productive, seldom if ever attacked by blight, 
and is the kind which has for many successive years ob- 
tained the premium from the Massachusetts Agricultural 





Society. April 4. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 








FROM TO 
| barrel 450) 500 
ton /1u5 00/108 00 
“s 112 00/115 00 
bushel 90} 100 


APpPLEs, russettings, . 
Asus, pot, first sort, 

pearl, first sort, : _ 
BEANS, white, . 


Beer, mess, . . ‘ ‘ barrel | 10 50) 11 00 
prime, . : , oi * 77) § 00 

Cargo, No. 1, . , . “ 750) 8 00 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound Is 20 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ae 6 7 
skimmed milk, * : ss 3 


FLAXSEED, . ; 


° . | bushel} 112) 150 
FLour, Baltimore, Howard-street 


barrel 575) 6 00 











>| 

Genesee, | “ 625) 6 50 
Alexandria, . ‘ é. 5 25) 56 50 
Baltimore, wharf, . ‘ ee 625) 5 50 
Gratin, Corn, Northern, . . | bushel 61 63 
Corn, Southern yellow, “s 55 58 
Rye, . . F . “ 85 90 
Barley, ‘ ° ° Se 87) 100 
Oats, . ° ‘ . $s 48 50 
Hay, , ° , ‘ ' ewt. 65 70 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . “ 900) 9 25 

Hops, Ist quality, . : ° - 22 00) 23 
Lime, ‘ ; ‘ ; cask 120) 125 
PLASTER PARis retails at ‘ ton 350| 375 
Pork, clear, . ‘ é , barrel | 16 00) 17 00 
Navy mess, . ; ‘ ss 13 00) 14 00 
Cargo, No. 1, , . ad 1275) 13 00 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, : . | bushel 2 50 
Red Top, northern, ‘ 5 75 87 
Red Clover, northern, pound 12 13 
TALLOow, tried, , ; ; ewt. 850) 875 
Woo ut, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 48 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 55 65 
Merino, {ths, washed, . ss 44 45 
Merino, half blood, ‘ “6 42 44 
Merino, quarter, . ‘ ” 38 40 
Native, washed, . ‘ ss 38) 40 
«  { Pulled superfine, Ge 56 58 
Ss | Ist Lambs, . . es 48) 50 
S242, « i ae . 38, 40 
5 a.|8d, * — “ 2s| 30 
4. Ist Spinning,. . “ad 45\ 48 


Southern putled Wool is about 5 cents less. 





PROVISION MARKET. 





























BEEF, best pieces, pound 10 11 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, af 6 7 
whole hogs, . , , ae 9 
VEAL, ‘ : ‘ ; “ 6 7 
MvutTTon,. ° . ‘ , " 4 8 
PouLtTRy, ‘ . . ‘ es 9 | 12 
Burrer, keg and tub, ‘ ‘ « | 20 25 
lump, best, . . " | 25 

Ecos, retail, . . . . | dozen 12; 14 
Meat, Rye, retail, . , . | bushel 117 
Indian, retail, 6 1 00 
PoTaTors, , . ; , e 4 37 50 
Crper, (according to quality,) . | barrel | 400) 500 
a — = 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Apriv 30, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 302 Beef Cattle, 6 pairs Working 
Oxen, Il Cows and Calves, and 225 Swine. About 30 
Beef Cattle unsold at the close of the market. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were not 
supported, as will be seen by quotations, Extra sold at 
$6 a 6,25, prime 5,75 a 6, good 5,25 a 5,75, thin 4,75 a 5. 

Working Oxen.—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales of ordinary at $16, 18 and 23. 

Swine—Sales brisk—several lots were taken at 5,25 
for sows, and 6,25 for barrows; one lot to close at 5e for 
sows and 6c for barrows; at retail 6c for sows, and 7 
for barrows. 





New York Cattle Market, April 27.—Market this 
week rather dull, and a general depression in prices hus 
taken place ; still stock of every description sells well, 
Beef Cattle—500 head at market and all sold from $6 a 8, 
averaging 7; a few first rate 8,25. Sheep—300 in, sales 
for those not sheared 3,50 a 8 ; sheared 2,50 a 5 50; lainbs 
2,50 a 4.—Daily Adv, 


{7In the N. York market only the quarters of Beef 
are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being included 
without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tallow are 





weighed as well as the quarters, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





May 2, 1832, 











MISCELLANY. 








The following is from the Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal, which vouches for its having been written by the 
noble author some years ago. 


HYMN. 
BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


‘There is a God,” all nature cries; 
A thousand tongues proclaim 
His Arm almighty, Mind all-wise, 
And bid each voice in chorus rise 
To magnify his name. 


Thy name great Nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore ; 
Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine 
Benighted nations blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 

Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 

As the blue circle studs the face 
Of that enamell’d flower. 


But Thou, too, mad’st that flowret gay, 
To glitter in the dawn ; 

The hand that fired the lamp of day, 

The blazing comet launched away, 
Painted the velvet lawn, 


As falls the sparrow to the ground, 
Obedient to thy will, 

By the same law thse globes move round 

Each drawing each, yet all still found 
One order to fulfil. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S ADVICE 
HIS SON. 

Well, Charles, the long wished for day has ar- 
rived ; from this time you are no longer under my 
care and control; you are now your own man, 
and the world is before you. Such has been your 
obedience, industry, and deportment, during your 
minority, that I have full confidence that you will 
never wilingly place a thorn in my pillow; but 
that you will, by industry, integrity and honesty, 
play the man, and thereby establish a character 
for yourself. 

As you have been educated in the habits of 
temperance and industry, I need not say much on 
that score; yet it cannot be too often repeated, 
that at all events, shun the haunts of idlers, dram 
shops, and all places of dissipation, as it is not rep- 
utable to be seen at such places except on imperi- 
ous necessity. 

For your general conduct in society : be pleas- 
ant and obliging to your equals and inferiors; re- 
spectful to your superiors and seniors; sincere 
and upright with all. Avoid contention and strife, 
and shun all bad company. Despise not the poor 
and decrepit ; show pity to the unfortunate, and 
extend charity to the needy, especially to those 
who are worthy to receive it. Small injuries 
treat with silent contempt—never retaliate, but 
manfully defend yourself when necessary. 

Regard virtue as the great ornament of man; 
govern your passions. Let your language be pure 
and speak witb deliberation. Shun the unfruitful 
works of darkness of every kind, and let your con- 
duct be such as will bear the light of day. 

Should you be in the employment of another, 


TO 


be faithful to the man; remembering, always, that 
his business is your business and that his interest, 
in a sense, is your interest. Pry not into the se- 
crets of your neighbors, but keep your own and 
the man’s with whom you may live. 

Should you go into any business yourself—pur- 
sue it early and late with resolution, and never put 
off anything to be done tomorrow, that ought to 
be done today. Never be above your business, 
nor let your business drive you ; personally super- 
intend it; and let your uniform industry be a pat- 
tern for these whom you may employ or have un- 
der your care. Let your commands be under- 
stood and promptly obeyed. 

As to dress—let it be decent and according to 
your employment. Be not anxious to follow the 
fashions, but remember that cleanliness is a cardi- 
nal virtue. Never judge the character of a man 
by his external appearance. 

Punctuality is of the utmost consequence ; by it 
you may draw money (should you wish) at any 
time from your neighbor’s pockets. 

Let your accounts be accurately kept, both 
debt and credit, and settle often. Reckon with 
yourself once a year, perhaps about the first of 
January is the best time. Make a close calcula- 
tion and see in what latitude you are sailing ; see 
where you have missed a figure, and let those er- 
rors be as beacons and landmarks to warn you in 
future. For the neglect of such reckoning, and 
running on in a supposed prosperous course, many 
have been shipwrecked and ruined. Small debts 
and interest are too often overlooked by debtors, 
but creditors never forget them; hence bring 
them all into the reckoning, whether for or against ; 
they often make a large item in the general ac- 
count. 

Should you build a house, let it be no larger 
than is necessary for the purpose designed ; for 
buildings in the country larger than are necessary 
are poor property ; but in any case, let the cellar 
be as large as the frame. 

Have an opinion of your own, but ever keep 
your mind open to conviction. Never despise a 
man because he differs in opinion from you. As 
to religious matters—be no stranger to your Bible, 
and form your creed from its pages, but not from 
the opinions of men. As to politics—endeavor to 
understand in some measure, the government in 
which you live, and the character and motives of 
the men who direct it, Never give your vote to 
a man who is unworthy to receive it; and disdain 
the man who would so disgrace human nature, as 
to sell his vote for a glass of rum. 

Should you have the misfortune, by miscalcu- 
lation, treachery of others, or otherwise, to fail, 
compound with your creditors, be honest, deliver | 
up all and begin the world anew. But remember, 
Charles, that a debt is not morally paid when the 
creditor relinquishes, reluctantly, a part to save the 
remainder ; therefore, I say, be honest, and should 
you ever after be able, pay those creditors both 
principal and interest to the last cent; and show 
to the world that you have acted the man and not 
the knave. 

Lastly. Should you, some time hence, think of 
entering into a family state, be not in a hurry ; let 
judgment control fancy. A thorough understand- 
ing of the business of the kitchen is of the greatest 
importance to any lady ; to say the least, the lady 
who is unacquainted with this important accom- 
plishment, is continually liable to imposition by her 








servants. The sound of the gridiron to a hungry 





man, is better music than that of the piano. Seek 
one who is prudent and discreet, in whom there 
is neatness and good sense; such a one is of 
“ great price.” “ Dignity and honor,” in domestic 
life, “are her clothing and on her tongue is the 
law of kindness.” But mark the reverse ; “ It is 
better,” said the wise prince, “to dwell in the 
corner of the house top,” or, if you please, in one 
end of the garret, where motherwort and tansey 
and many useless combustible maiters are promis- 
cuously thrown together, “than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house,” where all the capacious 
rooms are richly garnished with the best of furni- 
ture. 





. a RE Pe ETS 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c. 

THIS day rdeeived at the New England Seed Store, 
504 North Market street, by J. B. Russell : 

A fresh supply of Tall Meadow Oats Grass Seed, so 
valuable on thin soils for either a hay crop or for grazing. 
Col. Tay or, a distinguished farmer, says of it, * It is 
the hardiest grass I have ever seen; and bears drought 
and frost, and heat and cold, better than any | have ever 
cultivated. It keeps possession of the ground in spite of 
severe grazing. It furnishes better grazing early in the 
spring, late in the fall, and in drought, than any grass 
known to me; and if cut before the seed ripens, its hay 
is as pleasant and nutritive to stock, as any grass known 
to me.”—See also the opinion of Mr. PHitnney, a most 
judicious farmer, in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. 
page 300, 

Also,—Lucerne Orchard Grass, White and Red Clover, 
Fow! Meadow, Barley,Buck Wheat, Spring Rye, Spring 
Wheat, Broom Corn, Seed Corn, &e. March 28. 


New American Gardener,—sixth edition. 

This day published by J.B. Russell and Carter & 
Hendee : 

The New American Gardener, a treatise on the culture 
of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Grape Vines, Strawber- 
ries, Asparagus, &e. &e. By T. G.’ Fessenden, assisted 
by several gentlemen. Sixth edition. Price $1 00.— 
This we think may be considered the most popular and 
practical work on Gardening, extant. March 28. 





Market Man wanted. 


A steady and industrious man, who is a good salesman 
and ready reckoner, to take charge the present season, 
of a Market Wagon to Salem, Lynn, and Marblehead 
Markets. Preference will be given to one who is ac- 
quainted with marketing in this vicinity. Application 
may be made at the Reed farm in Lynn. ‘ 
Lynn, March 28, 1832. 4t 





Early Potatoes. 

FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Strect : 

A few bushels of the prime, early fotatoes, which 
have taken the premium at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society's Shows the two Just seasons ; and are con- 
sidered the earliest variety in this vicinity. March 7. 


Published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction ot fifty cents. 

{CL No paper will be sent to a distance without 
being made in advance. i 

Printed for J. B. Russein, by 1. R. Burrs —by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 
Russrin, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 
Market Street. 


payment 
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AGENTS. 
New York —G. Trornurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany — Wa. Tuorsunn, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia —D. & C Lanprern, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore —G. B. Smirn, Editor of the American Farmer. 
Cincinnati— S.C. Pankuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N.Y. Wm. Prince & Sons, Prop.Lin,Bot.Gardea 
Middlebury, Vt. — Wicut CHapman. 
Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms. — E. Evwarps. 
New!uryport. — EvENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller, 
Portland, Me. —SamvuE.t Cotman, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me.— Wm. Mann. 
Halifax, N.S.— P.J. Hoivanp, Esq."Recorder Office 
Montreal, L. C. — Henry Hitiock, 





